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returned to their families, and in a few minutes the scene of 
mourning and distress was turned to an excess of joy, nothing else 
seen or heard. Adorning the streets with flowers and pavilions 
of different colours, completing their happiness by singing, etc." 
When shortly afterwards Clark got his expeditionary force 
ready for the march on Vincennes, he found the Kaskaskians true 
to their promises. And he himself pays tribute to them in the 
following words: "Mr. Jeboth (Gibault) the Priest, to fully 
convince me of his attachment offered to undertake to win that 
Town for me if I would permit him and let a few of them go; they 
made no doubt of gaining their friends at St. Vincents to my 
Interest; the Priest told me he would go himself, and gave me to 
understand, that although he had nothing to do with temporal 
business, that he would give them such hints in the Spiritual way 
that would be very conducive to the business. In a few days the 
Priest, Doctr. Lefont, the Principal, with a few others set out, 
and a Proclamation I sent, for that purpose, and other instruc- 
tions in case of success. In a few weeks they returned with 
intiligence agreable to my wishes. I now found myself in pos- 
session of the whole in a Country where I found I could do more 
real service than I expected." (Illinois Historical Collections, 
Vol. viii, George Rogers Clark Papers, pp. 121-123). While 
Professor Buck shows no intentional bias anywhere, a painstaking 
Catholic historian would be able to gather very interesting data 
concerning the part played by Catholics in the winning and the 
making of the great Illinois commonwealth. This first centennial 
ought to make the undertaking doubly worth while. 



The American Indians North of Mexico. By W. H. Miner. Cam- 
bridge: 1917. Pp. x+169. 

"There are two reasons" the author writes, "for offering 
this little volume on the Indians of North America, north of the 
Mexican border. At present there is not before the public a 
readable, comprehensive or authentic account of the original 
inhabitants of the American continent, which may in any way 
be termed popular. ... In the second place, it is readily to be 
remarked that interest in the study, both cultural and descrip- 
tive, of this branch of the world's family, is, particularly in 
America, constantly increasing." With these two purposes in 
view, the writer gives to the general reader a very handy book 
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on a subject which has already to its credit a vast bibliography of 
sources and materials. The work of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
the Carnegie Institution, the American Museum of National 
History, and of the American Anthropological Association has 
been done mainly for scholars in this branch of American his- 
tory. Of the manuals in existence, Hodge's Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians "has done more to present a clear understanding 
of the first Americans than has any other among present-day 
ethnologists." The monograph of Professor Farrand — The Basis 
of American History (1500-1900), is probably the best we possess 
on the subject. Miner's little work is an introductory sketch 
to the literature on the American Indians, and his aim through- 
out has been to encourage the reader to follow the subject at 
greater length in this literature. 

An introductory chapter deals with the physiographic fea- 
tures of the American continent. The descriptions of the moun- 
tain ranges, the waterways, the plains and the coastal regions 
all have their place in any historical deductions to be made on 
the tribal organization of the Indians. The importance, how- 
ever, of these general physical conditions may be exaggerated, 
for we are not yet wholly certain of the causes which influenced 
the migrations which were so constant. How the land became 
peopled is a matter of conjecture. The origin of the Indian is 
still unknown. His language, political institutions, and social 
customs are not clearly known. Group may be distinguished 
from group; but so far, only the linguistic classification has 
proven reliable. Fifty-six or fifty-eight distinct linguistic stocks 
among the Indians north of Mexico are recognized, and more 
than one third of that number inhabit the States of Oregon and 
California. Gallatin's Synopsis of the Indian Tribes within the 
United States, published in 1836, is the first purely scientific 
treatise on this linguistic grouping, and Powell's Indian Lin- 
guistic Families North of Mexico, published in 1891, placed this 
system of study on a permanent scientific basis. 

Chapters follow on Indian Sociology, the Plains Indians, the 
Indians of the South West, and on Indian Mythology. A rather 
full bibliography follows, and the book is enriched with a map to 
illustrate the linguistic stocks among the North American Indians. 



